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LOST OPPORTUNITIES 
The Church and the Second Empire 


James LANGDALE 


great and saintly founder of the Society of Saint Vincent de 
Paul, had in the course of his lectures on Commercial Law at 
the University of Lyons in 1839 outlined a remarkable system of 
Christian social reforms. He had denounced the exploitation of 
the working classes, which he described as slavery, he called for a 
just wage, profit-sharing and even pensions—over fifty years 
before Leo XIII published the encyclical Rerum Novarum. And 
Ozanam was not the only French Catholic to be moved by the 
spectacle of working-class misery which grew in intensity with 
the development of the Industrial Revolution. Conservatives like 
Villeneuve-Bargemont and Charles de Coux had denounced the 
evil effects of industrialism, and Royalists claime« that the plight 
of the workers was due to the Revolution which had made their 
exploitation possible by destroying the Guilds of the ancien régime. 
Other Catholics were influenced by the doctrines of the early 
Socialist thinkers, such as Saint-Simon and Fourrier. The most 
notable of these were the group of working men who, under the 
leadership of Buchez, founded a paper called [’Atelier, some of the 
pages of which make stimulating and startling reading even today. 
The vigorous and progressive spirit of this élite of French Catholic 
social thinkers is best rendered by the Abbé (afterwards Mgr) 
Maret, the friend and collaborator of Ozanam and Lacordaire, 
who (before Marx and Proudhon had given to the word ‘social- 
ism’ its materialistic and atheistic connotation) wrote: ‘It is no use 
refuting the pseudo-socialists, let us become socialists ourselves’. 
M. J.-B. Duroselle, in his great and immensely erudite work 
Les Débuts du Catholicisme Social en France, gives us a detailed 
picture of the intense activity amongst French Catholic thinkers 
during the last years of the monarchy of Louis-Philippe. This 
activity was, of course, limited to an élite, it did not affect the 
hierarchy and only influenced a minority of the clergy, but it was 


I: a previous article,! I pointed out that Frederic Ozanam, the 


1 cf. BLackrriars, November 1953. 
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a promising beginning, and it is reasonable to assume that a 
realization of the need for social reforms would have spread 
gradually amongst Catholics. How is it possible, therefore, that 
during the whole of the Second Empire, at a time when Socialism 
was strengthening its grip on the workers, French Catholics con- 
tributed practically nothing to Catholic social teaching, and that 
Albert de Mun could write bitterly in 1871 that they had done 
practically nothing for the working classes? 

One of the main reasons, no doubt, is that Catholics failed 
completely to understand the meaning of the insurrection of the 
Paris working classes in May and June 1848, a rising brought 
about by appalling conditions of misery and unemployment, and 
which the provisional Government of the Second Republic was 
totally unwilling to remedy. The spark which set alight this 
fearful explosion of working-class anger was the closing, at the 
suggestion of the Catholic leader Falloux, of the “Ateliers Nation- 
aux, Government sponsored workshops for the relief of unem- 
ployment which had been set up under socialist pressure, and 
which had utterly failed in their purpose. The extent to which 
Catholics misunderstood this outburst of misery and despair is 
best measured by the comments of the leading Catholic review, 
Le Correspondant, which described the riots as the ‘raising of the 
banner of idleness’, congratulated the Generals on the use of 
artillery to quell it and asked that no mercy should be shown to 
the ringleaders. No mercy was, in fact, shown, and when the 
Socialist Pierre Lerroux appealed in the name of Christian 
Charity to the fifteen priests in the National Assembly to join 
him in asking for clemency, he was met with a stony silence. This 
bitterly reactionary attitude was, of course, dictated by fear, but it 
would be unfair to attribute it solely to the fear that Catholics 
felt for the safety of their property. It must not be forgotten that 
barely sixty years before, the Church had been practically wiped 
out in France by a revolution of unparalleled ferocity, and many 
saw in this new outburst of mob violence signs of a repetition of 
the fearful revolutionary disease. Catholics remembered that the 
Revolution of 1789 had been prepared by the writings and the 

ernicious doctrines of Rousseau and the Encyclopaedists, who 
fad undermined the basis of authority. Readers of Dr Menczer’s 
recent Catholic Political Thought 1789-1848 will remember the 
preoccupation of practically all the leading Catholic political 
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thinkers of the time with the problem of restoring authority at 
the expense of liberty, and it is only natural therefore that 
Catholics should see in the spread of democratic and socialist 
ideas a further threat to authority and therefore to Society itself. 
The evidence provided by the revolutionary riots of May-June 
1848 turned the hierarchy, the clergy and the vast lethargic mass 
of Catholics into bitter enemies of socialism and democracy, 
because although they had very little understanding of these new 
ideas, they feared that they would inevitably lead to revolution 
and consequently to a renewed persecution of the Church. The 
violence of this reaction destroyed completely the Catholic 
Socialist movement of Buchez and his followers, and ever after 
the word ‘socialism’ was monopolized on the Continent by the 
followers of Proudhon and Marx. It also dealt a mortal blow to 
the early Christian-Democratic movement, so brilliantly led by 
Ozanam, Maret and Lacordaire, a movement which was not 
reconstituted until sixty years later, when Marc Sangnier founded 
Le Sillon, the forebear of the present M.R.P. 

After the shock of 1848, it was not surprising that Catholics 
should feel little enthusiasm for republican institutions, and 
although they preferred a monarchy, they were prepared to wel- 
come any strong authoritarian régime which was prepared to 
defend the Church. The President of the Republic, Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, was by no means a model Catholic, but he had given 
a striking proof of his sympathy for the Church by assisting Pius 
IX to regain possession of Rome, and when he seized power in 
December 1852 it was with the full support and approval of his 
French Catholic subjects. ‘God’, said the Papal Nuncio, ‘has paid 
to France the debt of the Church.’ 

The Imperial dictatorship restored order in France, and Cath- 
olics heaved a sigh of relief, but they understood perfectly that 
dictatorship was a palliative, not a remedy, and other measures 
must be taken to cure the French working classes from the 
revolutionary disease with which they were afflicted. 

Catholics, however, failed completely to diagnose correctly the 
cause of the unrest, and there is little doubt that this was due to 
the fact that there was not a single Catholic amongst the leading 
economists of the day, although the science of political economy 
was in full development at that time. The Industrial Revolution 
had led to the concentration of a large industrial proletariat in the 
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towns, and its wages and standards of living had declined steadily 

between 1820 and 1850. This proletariat was forbidden to form 

unions and was therefore totally unable to bargain with the 

employers, who were forced through fierce competition to reduce 

costs wherever they could. The abundance of labour, and its 

inability to bargain, made it easy to exploit, and the conditions of 
the French industrial working classes towards 1848, which are 
accurately described in the famous report of Villermé, were 
pitiable indeed. Yet the immense majority of French Catholics 
were convinced that the misery of the working classes was merely 
that poverty which our Lord has stated will always be with us, 
that it could not be cured, and that it should merely be alleviated 
by charity. The urgent problem of the day was to teach the work- 
ers to bear their lot with Christian resignation. ‘It is in the mind of 
man’, wrote Mgr Régnier, Bishop of Angouléme, in 1849, ‘it is 
in his faith and in his conscience that the cause and guarantee of 
order are to be found. Ideas and doctrines lead and dominate the 
moral world and provoke or appease revolutions.’ In other words, 
social peace cannot be achieved by social reforms; in fact, these 
are useless, as they merely pamper to the desire of the masses for 
material goods and enjoyment. True social peace can only be 
achieved by giving to the masses a Christian education. 

This idea was put over with great skill and eloquence by great 
orators like Montalembert. They pointed out to the terrified 
Voltairean middle classes that the cause of unrest amongst the 
workers, the spirit of revolution which was threatening the very 
basis of civilized society, was caused not by misery but by the 
dechristianization of the masses. They claimed that Christianity 
alone could give to the workers that spirit which would enable 
them to bear with resignation the misery and sufferings of this 
earthly life, and they therefore appealed to the authorities in the 
name of reason and common sense to entrust the education of the 
young to the Church. This appeal did not fall on deaf ears. It was 
more successful than Catholics had dared to hope. The ‘Loi 
Falloux’ negotiated between Mgr Dupanloup and Thiers, and 
passed in 1850, granted to the Church a generous share in second- 
ary and University education and gave her a control over the 
whole of elementary education. This law did not, however, have 
the results that were expected of it. Whilst it enabled the Church 
to exercise a far greater influence over the middle classes, it did 
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not help her to reconquer the masses. On the contrary, the argu- 
ments used by Catholics served only to increase the conviction of 
the masses that the Church was indifferent to their sufferings, that 
she was allied to the propertied classes and to political reaction 
and that the purpose of religion was to serve as opium for the 
ople. 

or - a result of the disappearance of the Catholic Socialist and 
Christian-Democratic movements, the small élite of Catholics 
who retained an interest in the working classes were convinced 
Royalists, the most notable of whom were Armand de Melun, 
Fréderic Le Play and Charles Perrin. Armand de Melun in par- 
ticular stands out as the great Catholic champion of the working 
classes, and he const» 'y worked to introduce legislation to 
improve the condition uf the workers. This group, however, 
utterly failed to influence the working-class movement itself 
because its paternalistic methods discouraged the formation of 
leadership, and the élite of the working classes came more and 
more under Socialist influence. 

Consequently, the gulf that divided the Church from the masses 
grew wider and wider during the Second Empire. It is illustrated 
in a terrible and dramatic fashion by the violent deaths of the two 
Archbishops of Paris, Mgr Affre and Mgr Darboy. During the 
riots of 1848, Mgr Affre, at the suggestion of Ozanam, attempted 
to pacify the mob by making a personal intervention at the barri- 
cades. He was received by the rioters with every mark of respect 
and deference, and he was killed by a stray bullet. His death caused 
consternation amongst the workers, who loved him as a friend of 
the poor, and although the origin of the shot will probably remain 
a mystery, several reputable historians believe that it was fired by 
the government troops. Twenty-three years later, on the 24th 
May, 1871, during the Commune, Mgr Darboy, wearing the 
same pectoral cross that Mgr Affre had worn, was also shot, but 
this time by a firing squad of workers with hatred in their hearts, 
who saw in him an enemy of the poor. “The great scandal of the 
nineteenth century’, the loss of the working classes to the Church, 
had by then, in France at least, been consummated. 
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BILINGUALISM AND THE SCHOOLS OF WALES 
IpRIs FOSTER 
Professor of Celtic in the University of Oxford 


‘there shall be two Central Advisory Councils for Educa- 
tion, one for England and the other for Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, and it shall be the duty of those Councils to 
advise the Minister upon such matters connected with 
educational theory and practice as they think fit and upon 
any questions referred to them by him’. 
The Central Advisory Council for Wales has already published 
three substantial reports: they deal with the future of secondary 
education in Wales, with county colleges and with The place of 
Welsh and English in the schools of Wales.1 This last report, which 
is the result of two years of hard work, is an impressive volume 
and its contents merit an extended notice. By nature of its terms 
of reference, which include ‘the problem of bilingualism in 
Wales generally’, it is a document of the greatest importance not 
only for those who are bound to be concerned with education in 
Wales but also for all who feel any concern for the future of the 
Welsh nation. 

The historical setting of the problem is presented in the first 
two sections of the Report. The first gives a comprehensive and 
valuable account of the place of Welsh and English in the schools 
between 1650 and 1925: the former date marks the foundation of 
nearly sixty free schools in Wales under the “Act for the Better 
Propagation of the Gospel’, and the latter was the year which saw 
the appointment of the Departmental Committee whose inspiring 
but as yet, after a quarter of a century, not fully implemented 
report on Welsh in Education and Life was published in 1927. Up 
to 1925 it is the story of the lengthy and intermittently strenuous 
efforts made to secure the recognition of Welsh as a subject in the 
curriculum, let alone as a medium of instruction in schools. 
Between 1925 and 1949, when the Council began its work on the 
bilingual problem, Wales and especially the state of the Welsh 


1 London, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1953; 12s. 6d. 


I is laid down in Section 4(i) of the Education Act 1944 that 
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language went through many changes. These were caused by 
various social and economic factors: among them, depopulation, 
increasing facilities for transport and communications, afforesta- 
tion plans, war-time evacuation into Wales, and the recurring 
uncertainties of industrial life with those long years of unemploy- 
ment when ‘poverty, defeat and mounting despair denied to all 
but the best and the most resilient any possibility of pride in 
national culture or language’. Throughout this period the Board 
of Education, mainly through its Welsh Department, was not 
inactive in endeavouring to formulate a language policy, in 
putting forward useful suggestions and in trying by diverse ways 
to restore and direct the “energy and enthusiasm inspired by 
Welsh in Education and Life’. The Presidents of the Board gently 
exhorted local authorities to develop a language policy and to 
ensure adequate teaching. pe decane: 4 and pamphlets were pub- 
lished: the most important of these were Circular (Wales) 182 
(1942), Pamphlet No. 1, Language Teaching in Primary Schools 
(1945), and Pamphlet No. 4, Bilingualism in the Secondary Schools 
of Wales (1949). These official suggestions, with their clear hint 
of what the Board was prepared to support and maintain, went 
largely unheeded and it is difficul to escape the conclusion that, 
had local authorities and others put into effect the minimum 
amount of the Board’s proposals over the years, the present tasks 
would be less complex. It is essential, however, to bear in mind 
that what would appear to be the ‘official’ policy is founded on 
two basic propositions which can be enunciated thus: 

‘(a) While Wales is a country with a language of its own 
and a literature which has a history of over a thousand 
years, it is nevertheless linked to England by geographi- 
cal, economic and political ties. 

(b) In Wales, the two languages, Welsh and English, exist 
side by side.’ 

In the third chapter of its Report, the Council considers “the 
present position’. There is no uniform language policy throughout 
the country. Local policies are generally a reflection of the lin- 
guistic pattern of the area; where the Welsh language has receded 
or is dying, the usual policy is an acceptance “with varying degrees 
of reluctance’ of that fate. In practice there seem to be four main 
kinds of language policy for the primary schools: teaching only 
English with no provision for Welsh; providing for the teaching 
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of Welsh when a sufficient number of pupils demand it; provision 
for teaching Welsh with a choice of accepting or refusing instruc- 
tion in it; aiming at giving equal importance to Welsh and 
English. Most authorities are now reported to be beginning to 
show signs of their good intention to adopt the general policy 
formulated by the Welsh Department, but on the whole pious 
purpose has not yet taken effective shape. 

The sobering actuality of the linguistic position in 1950 is 
revealed in a statistical analysis of the numbers of Welsh-speaking 
children and in a series of maps to show the distribution of these 
children in the schools of Wales. In the category of “Welsh-speak- 
ing children’ there are included not only all those whose first 
language is Welsh but those, too, whose first language is English 
and (i) can understand some lessons given in Welsh and are able 
to sustain an ‘elementary conversation’ in it, or (ii) can express 
themselves with ‘fair fluency’ in Welsh. Of a total number of 
329,408 pupils between the ages of five and fifteen in maintained 
primary and secondary schools, 69,275 were ‘able to speak 
Welsh’—a percentage of 21—and the Council acknowledges that 
‘there are a number of children included . . . whose command of 
the Welsh language is slight’; it is also ‘aware that these figures 
err, if anything, on the side of optimism’. Taking, therefore, those 
whose first language is Welsh and those who with English as their 
first language can express themselves “with fair fluency’ in Welsh, 
there is a total of 58,422, showing a percentage of 17.7. “Two areas 
in industrial South Wales’, says the Report, ‘reveal the catas- 
trophic decline in the status of the Welsh language.’ At the 
beginning of this century Merthyr was Welsh-speaking; by 1924, 
9 per cent of its school-children spoke the Welsh language, while 
in 1950 the percentage was 2.5 (including those in the “second 
language’ category). In the Rhondda valleys, which not very 
long ago were so thoroughly Welsh-speaking, the decline has 
also been rapid: in 1928, 15 per cent, in 1950, 4 per cent. What 
then of Welsh Wales: Anglesey, Caernarvonshire, Cardiganshire 
and Merioneth show percentages varying from 80 to 89 (or 74 to 
83 within the restricted definition of Welsh-speaking). While it is 
true to say that these counties are still the strongholds of the 
language, it is doubtful whether the figures indicate more than a 
bare maintaining of the position in, say, 1936. The position has 
certainly deteriorated in Carmarthenshire (70 per cent and 62 per 
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cent), Denbighshire (31 per cent and 25 per cent), Montgomery- 
shire (27.8 per cent and 24.6 per cent) and Pembrokeshire (22 per 
cent and 20 per cent). 

A significant table shows the numbers of pupils aged 5-15 years 
in maintained primary and secondary schools classified in age 
groups and according to the relation of their first language to the 
language of their parents. Of the total number of pupils who came 
from homes where both parents spoke Welsh, 70 per cent used 
Welsh as their first language. On the other hand, of the total 
coming from homes where the mother alone spoke Welsh, 10.5 
per cent had Welsh as their first language; and 6.1 per cent among 
those whose father alone spoke Welsh. Over the age groups there 
does not seem to be much percentage variation among those who 
have a Welsh-speaking father, while there is a noticeable change 
among those with the mother alone speaking Welsh: 14.8 per cent 
at five years of age and 8.7 at fourteen years. Furthermore, of the 
ten age group whose parents are both Welsh-speaking only 67.7 
per cent have Welsh as their first language; at five years of age the 
figure is 75.5 per cent. 

Further statistical evidence supports the inference that ‘bilin- 
gualism’ is much more quickly attained by pupils whose first 
language is Welsh; this ‘bilingualism’ implies primarily ‘the 
simultaneous learning of, though not necessarily an equally 
proficient control over, two languages by an individual child. 
Of the psychological problems pertaining to ‘bilingualism’ and 
the needs of the individual child the Council has a good deal to 
say, and it says it with judicious restraint. It accepts ‘that body of 
opinion that maintains that bilingualism is neither an advantage 
nor a disadvantage to the development of the normal child’, but 
it is careful to point out that considerable research is still required 
in Wales before any definite conclusions can be reached. 

In addition to these psychological considerations, however, 
there are cultural problems, and the Report is constantly con- 
cerned with the cultural dichotomy which goes with bilingualism. 
Thus it maintains that with two languages and two cultures 
forming part of the inheritance of the Welsh child ‘our educational 
policy must be directed towards exploiting the undoubted advan- 
tages of sucha situation and towards averting any possible dangers’. 
And ‘these advantages and disadvantages may affect the individual 
child, personally, or the people as a community’. The Council 
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would wish to attain an “advantageous accommodation’ of the 
two cultures, but it has been resolute in its determination not to 
allow its mind to rest long beyond the limits of its immediate 
task. The question of means of providing this advantageous 
accommodation, it feels, is ‘within the field of social philosophy 
and perhaps of politics’; at least the Council does not think that 
it has been called upon to discuss it. Nevertheless, while expressing 
the opinion that “every person . . . requires a fairly stable and 
relatively homogeneous social environment’, the Council ‘cannot 
subscribe to the view . .. that “education is for the sake of the 
nation and not for the sake of the individual’”’. ‘Culture’, it is 
stated, ‘consists of the acquired or cultivated behaviour and thought 
of individuals within a community, based on common tradition 
and conditioned by a common environment. . . . It is, moreover, 
the instrument whereby the individual finds one of his first points 
of certainty.’ There is a Welsh culture, ‘a unique national pattern 
which is Welsh . . . and very largely bound up with the Welsh 
language and our attitude towards it’. 

On the basis of evidence, patiently collected and carefully 
studied, the Council proceeds to formulate its policy, bearing in 
mind ‘the actual situation’ and not departing ‘one iota from 
universal principles’. It has been guided by the consideration that 
‘there is a specifically national Welsh culture’; this culture, 
‘vigorous and varied’, has ‘the prescript of traditional value’ and it 
is ‘intimately if not indissolubly bound up with the Welsh lan- 
guage’. At the same time another culture and another language 
are strong in their influence in Wales, and it is ‘the individual child 
who is the focal point at which the varying and often conflicting 
influences coincide, and it is his or her welfare that must prescribe 
our course and point our end’. The task then is first to sustain, 
strengthen and improve the Welsh language in those areas where 
it is still the first language of a high percentage of the children; 
second to ‘relate the children to the two cultures that exist here 
side by side’. In effect, this means that the children of the whole of 
Wales and Monmouthshire should be taught Welsh and English 
according to their ability to profit from such instruction. The 
aim is uniform bilingualism but it is admitted, and indeed sug- 
gested, that ‘the immediate aim in respect of particular persons 
or even of areas may vary considerably’. 

This is not the occasion for a detailed assessment of the methods 
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propounded by the Council for the implementation of its 
policy: they embrace the training of teachers, problems connected 
with the teaching of the second language, the kinds of books that 
are needed, the potential uses of broadcasting, the importance of 
visual aids, and well-planned, carefully co-ordinated and unremit- 
ting research into the manifold problems of bilingualism. 

Although the policy set forth in the Report is specifically 
directed towards the primary schools, it becomes apparent that 
its ultimate effectiveness depends upon its adoption at all levels of 
education in Wales. It must include the secondary schools, which 
have at present no continuity of language policy with the primary 
schools and in which, too often, a child's arrival has meant a pain- 
ful and frustrating search for new bearings. And so right up 
to the University stage. 

‘The attitude of the community’ will eventually decide whether 
this policy will succeed. Much depends on its desire and will as 
they may be shaped and guided by many factors which the 
Council in steadfast purpose has refrained from discussing. Social 
and political issues inevitably affect men’s opinions on education 
in general. Lively, invigorating and helpful discussion has already 
been aroused in Wales concerning the relationship between the 
Council’s policy and those social, political and economic factors 
of which the Report makes only passing mention. It has been 
asserted that the Council has set as an ultimate aim what should 
be a transition stage (and there seems to be fairly general agree- 
ment about the unavoidability of a period of uniform bilingual- 
ism) since the complete preservation and flourishing of Welsh 
culture will be possible ole in a unilingual country. The Council 
was not unaware of this, but it became convinced ‘that a policy of 
unilingual Welsh schools would not only fail to commend itself 
to the vast majority of our people but would embitter the situa- 
tion and the laden between those who speak the two languages’. 
There is a deep fear in many hearts lest what now appear to be 
Welsh-speaking strongholds should be further weakened without 
an early compensatory recovery of Welsh speech in the anglicized 
areas. 

The preliminary returns for Wales of the 1951 Census do not 
bring any comforting reassurance. Out of a population of about 
2,600,000 (60,000 less than in 1921) there were 700,000 speakers of 
Welsh over the age of three. This shows that there has been an 
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average annual decrease of 10,000 since 1931, when the total 
was 900,000. In the age groups, the highest percentage of Welsh 
speakers is among those over sixty-five years—4o per cent. The 
percentage shows a progressive decrease in the other groups. It 
was not strange, therefore, to read in a recent article that ‘Welsh 
is a language of old men. Unless some great change of policy 
occurs, it seems unlikely that as much as a fifth of our population 
will be Welsh-speaking in another thirty years’ time.’ Further- 
more, present-day Wales is a country of small families: the 
majority are of three persons or less; indeed, more than 400,000 
families (i.e. over one half of the total number) have no children 
under sixteen. This does not mean that Wales is in this respect 
strikingly different from England, but its significance for Wales 
cannot lightly be ignored. Then there is the serious plight of the 
rural areas: it is devoutly to be hoped that bold, far-reaching 
action will soon be brought to deal with this acute problem. 

Here and there one can perceive cause for optimism, and no- 
where more than in the growth of the “Welsh’ schools in angli- 
cized areas. The first of these was opened at Aberystwyth in 1939 
as a private venture. On St David’s Day, 1947, at Llanelly a second 
‘Welsh’ school was established: this time by the local education 
authority. Now there are over thirty of them (including five 
nursery schools) in anglicized areas, with 2,000 children attending 
them, and it is reported that at present thirteen more are being 
asked for. By themselves these i will not save the situation 
but they show the shining light of resolute faith and buoyant 
hope. 

i would be disastrous if in their laborious preoccupation with 
the pressing urgency of the economic, social and political prob- 
lems affecting the life of their language and culture the people of 
Wales were to lose sight of their spiritual problem and of their 
Christian responsibilities. In the Vita Sancti David we read of the 
bewildered questionings of the saint’s disciples: ‘A quo docebimur? 
...A quo adiuuabimur?’. We are also given the saint’s exhortation: 
‘Fratres, constantes estote’ . 
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MEDIEVAL CHRISTENDOM: 
TWO PRESENTATIONS 


BeryL SMALLEY 


CHOLARSHIP and reflection go together all too seldom. 
Gre new books about the Middle Ages combine them in a 

quite exceptional way. It is no accident, but a sad commen- 
tary on present historical teaching, that one book was written by 
a professor in retirement, the other by a college tutor in a period 
of enforced rest. Both convey the rare and delightful impression 
of learning recollected in tranquillity. One remembers that the 
great Belgian medievalist, Henri Pirenne, wrote his Economic and 
Social History of Medieval Europe far away from his books and his 
students in a German prison camp in the First World War. 

The Thirteenth Century (1216-1307) by Sir Maurice Powickel 
falls into two parts; the change in method and treatment is easily 
discernible. The first part covering the reign of Henry III draws 
on the author’s earlier book, Henry III and the Lord Edward, pub- 
lished in 1947. This large-scale work in two volumes summarized 
the findings of recent studies including the author’s minute 
researches into the reign of Henry III. Here he condenses it into 
a crisp and exciting narrative. A few details are new, since the 
first fas provoked discussion, and some fresh studies have 
appeared. But the main difference is that judgments stand out 
more sharply and the characters have clearer outlines. If Hen 
remains very much the same, a naive, changeable, but ‘funda- 
mentally decent’ person, his great friend and antagonist, Simon de 
Montfort, has become more sympathetic and intelligible. The 
incalculable trouble-maker, while still ambitious and erratic, now 
stands in closer relations with the knights and freeholders of the 
shires who supported his cause through their mistrust of royal 
promises. We can see better what was being fought for in the 
Barons’ War and what was eventually gained by it. Robert 
Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, the object of so much study in 
recent years, emerges from the shadows that made him seem 
larger than life. Sir Maurice has been devoting much attention to 
Grosseteste. Better understanding does not make for better liking. 


1 Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1953. (30s.) Volume IV of the Oxford History of 
England, edited by G. N. Clark. 
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He has said elsewhere that Grosseteste “expected the impossible 
from human nature’ and was ‘too certain of himself and too tidy- 
minded’, in spite of his greatness as bishop and scholar, ‘to keep in 
touch with the souls that he longed to save’.2 This view of Fim 
colours the picture of Grosseteste in the new Oxford History. He 
is shown with a definite programme for the reform of the 
Church and for the relations between Church and State, but it is 
too abstract to be workable. Students of Grosseteste in his other 
capacities will feel a thrill at seeing him mingling with his con- 
temporaries in English politics. 

When Henry III has died, and Edward I returns from crusading 
for his coronation, we reach the second and longer part of the book. 
The preliminary work for this had still to be done. There were 
many monographs, but no general survey. So the evidence has 
to be presented, at least in part, as a basis for the conclusions, 
instead of being taken for granted as it could be for the period 
before 1274. The second part resembles Henry III and the Lord 
Edward in so far as the scale of the series will allow. This has meant 
a departure from the plan followed in all volumes of the Oxford 
History of England which have appeared so far. The present volume 
is both longer (there are 829 pages) and more specialized. Social 
and economic, intellectual and religious history has been omitted 
to make more room for political and constitutional. A reader who 
complains at this arrangement betrays more ignorance than 
enthusiasm. The history of the peasantry and even of the basic 
economic trends of the hissed century is in the melting pot. 
It will be a long time yet before the history of scholasticism in 
England can be presented in a coherent form. A few pages allotted 
to these subjects would have to be descriptive rather than narra- 
tive. Description shows society as static and nothing could be 
more misleading. The little that we know of economic history in 
the thirteenth century at least suggests rapid changes. To tell 
what they were and bring them into relation with other aspects of 
the period will be the next task for historians. As for intellectual 
history, Sir Maurice does something much more worth while 
than producing a few generalizations. He suggests the academic 
background of his personnel. Commentators on Aristotle’s 
Politics, canon lawyers, rhetors and theologians from all over 
2 ‘Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln’, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 
xxxv (1953), 506. 
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Europe play their part in the English scene. They make far more 
impression on us as individual actors than they would do in the 
most skilfully contrived crowd. It is largely owing to Sir Maurice’s 
width of interest, and to the encouragement he has given to 
students in many different fields, that the history of thirteenth- 
century England has become so unmanageable. A splendid biblio- 
graphy guides the reader to those subjects which have been 
omitted as well as to those which have been fully treated. 

Even within its self-imposed limits this is an over-populated 
book. The characters all belong to large families or to large 
circles. The author’s favourite adjective is busy. His readers at 
first will have the sensation of a tourist alone in a foreign capital. 
People mill round him. All hurry about their affairs or discuss 
urgent matters with their friends in cafés. The stranger feels out 
of it. Later on, if he perseveres and takes up his introductions, he 
will come to value his experience and will pity those whom he 
sees being dragged about on a conducted tour. He will learn how 
foreigners look at things and how they behave. Similarly, readers 
of The Thirteenth Century will come to understand the mentality 
of the English baronage and of the Welsh princes. These were 
men of strong passions and of even stronger interests. We become 
familiar with them and an episode such as Llywelyn’s vengeance 
on the marcher lord, William de Braose, will cease to surprise us. 
William, when captured by Llywelyn in border warfare, had an 
intrigue with Llywelyn’s wife; according to some accounts she 
was also William’s grandmother. Llywelyn discovered the secret 
after William’s release and had him publicly hanged during a 
visit. He wrote to inform the de Braose widow, adding that this 
should not interfere with the marriage arranged between William’s 
son and his daughter. Sentiment is kept apart from the practical 
business of a marriage alliance. We see Edward I in his familiar 
roles as administrator, lawgiver, diplomat, financier and warrior, 
but also in the less familiar ones of crusader and sportsman. He 
took his crusading duties seriously. And the terrible old king 
appears ‘sumquat chilgered’, like Arthur in Sir Gawain, when he 
defers the surrender of Stirling in 1304, so as to use a new siege 
engine under the eyes of his queen and her ladies watching from 
a specially constructed platform. Every reader, no matter what his 
personal field may be, will find some fresh and suggestive detail 
in the wealth before him. 
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The book is an interpretation as well as a narrative. It maintains 
a thesis. That is what makes it stimulating as a whole. Whether 
we agree or differ, we have to admire a closely knit argument. 
Many years ago Sir Maurice confessed that the guiding thread in 
history for him was men’s striving to live together: their conflicts 
have less importance than the give and take which resolves con- 
flict and finds a solution for common problems. This view appears 
in the first pages. The efforts to pacify England after the death of 
King John by the royalists working with a papal legate ‘have been 
put in the forefront because they indicate the main theme of this 
book. They allow us to see in perspective the interplay of mind 
and character in all sorts and conditions of men, the success and 
failure of Simon de Montfort, the leadership in his best days of 
Edward, and the gradual evolution of our institutions, including 
parliament.’ There was no fundamental clash of interest between 
king and magnates so long as the king could balance the influence 
of royal servants on the one hand, of the magnates, his ‘natural 
advisers’, on the other in his counsels. Henry III was unwise 
enough to upset the balance, thus driving the magnates into 
opposition. Even so, they ‘soon discovered that they were royalist 
at heart’. Edward I, more astute and more reasonable than his 
father, kept them loyal except in a war-time crisis near the end of 
his reign. The lesser landholders, men of local rather than national 
standing, as they made an increasing contribution to local govern- 
ment and to national taxes, came to have a recognized place in 
parliament and to have their interests catered for in legislation. It 
was a natural process, speeded up by the various opposition move- 
ments under Henry III, but beginning before, and continuing 
afterwards. Logically it was implicit in the principles of Magna 
Carta. The Church played a prominent part in reconciling dif- 
ferences and in ensuring a fair deal. The passages on the Church 
in The Thirteenth Century should be read in the light of the 
author’s brilliant essay on “The Christian Life in the Middle 
Ages’.3 He always sees England as part of medieval Christendom. 
There were many cross currents, as we learn in the chapter on 
‘The Clergy under Two Rules of Law’. The clergy never stood 
together over against the laity as an order dedicated to an 


3 Reprinted from The Legacy of the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1926) in F. M. 
Powicke, The Christian Life in the Middle Ages and Other Essays (Oxford, 


1935), I-30. 
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apostolate. Their propertyand their family connections bound them 
to the world more closely than zealous reformers wished. The 
majority were happy blacklegs on such questions as the use of 
secular courts for civil actions when it suited them. Yet their 
leaders were still upholding the ideal of Christendom united 
against the infidel. To realize this ideal, Christians must have peace 
among themselves. They must accept a common moral standard 
and be guided by divine and natural law. “This incessant tendency 
in medieval men or groups of men to come to terms with each 
other, even for a little while, implied more than a sense of 
coherence or mutual advantage; it implied a respect for law and a 
belief in something which could maintain law. The trickiest oath- 
breaker in Powys or La Marche was paying lip-service to some- 
thing. In the thirteenth century this “something” was a common 
sense of decency, derived from various sources and expressed in 
the teaching of the Church. It was suffused throughout society, 
not forcibly imposed.’ ‘As soon as we touch medieval social 
relations, . .. we make contact with a system charged with moral 
and religious power. It was a strange system, curiously com- 
promised by worldliness, and directed, in unexpected ways, 
towards other-worldliness. We may not like it; but it was there.’ 

This harmony and unity, imperfect and intangible at best, has 
begun to break down before the end of the period. The English 
episcopate ceased to supply men of the type of Stephen Langton 
or Grosseteste, who soul unite or try to unite Church, king and 
baronage in a common programme. Of the late thirteenth- and 
early fourteenth-century prelates, only Robert Winchelsey suc- 
ended in ‘stirring the old fires’. If one continues the story, Miss 
K. Edwards has shown how the bishops fell apart in Edward II's 
reign when Winchelsey’s death left them without a leader.¢ It is 
a paradox, pointing to the struggles of the later Middle Ages, that 
the religious orders, which had both expressed and strengthened 
the universality of the Church, contributed notably to fostering 
the anti-English feeling of the Welsh and Irish. The last ten years 
of his reign marked the failure of Edward’s Scottish policy. His 
sensible plan for joining the two kingdoms, each with its own 
laws, under the rule of one king broke against the Scottish hatred 
of interference. The strain of war on many fronts, Gascony, 
4 ‘The Political Importance of the English Bishops during the Reign of 
Edward Il’, English Historical Review, lix (1944), 311-347. 
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Wales, Scotland and Ireland, cracked the bonds between king and 
magnates. Two baronial practices with a sinister future, the 
recruiting of liveried retinues and the sworn confederacy, date 
back to ‘the time of disturbance’ under Henry III, if not earlier. 
All this is pointed out to us. If we look ahead into the fourteenth 
century, we shall see the peasantry coming into the picture. The 
development of the common law had led to the depression of the 
vilein’s legal status by drawing a clearer distinction between serf 
and freeman.5 This is the underside of the age of Bracton. The 
Peasants’ Revolt in 1381 would mark the climax of a series of 
local risings and of resistance in various forms which go back into 
the thirteenth century.6 The last years of Edward I's reign begin 
a new chapter in English history, as Sir Maurice says, though here 
he has to treat it as ‘an epilogue’. His chapter on the ‘years of 
emergency’ will be for many readers the most exciting part of 
the book. The suspense is unbroken. Edward dies leaving his 
problems to his son and to the writer of the next volume. 

Mr Southern ends his account of medieval Christendom where 
Sir Maurice begins.7 Here we see the first construction of the 
system that we have watched at work. Mr Southern sweeps 
widely through time and space, from the late tenth to the oly 
thirteenth century and from Spain to Byzantium and Palestine, 
from Scandinavia to Sicily. This is indeed a conducted tour, but 
of an unusual kind. We go by plane on a sunny day. Each feature 
of the landscape has the clarity of objects seen through clear 
mountain air. Mr Southern starts from historical geography, the 
changing relations between Latin Christendom and its neighbours, 
and goes on to ‘the bonds of society’, changing social relationships. 
Then he considers “the ordering of the Christian life’, the Hilde- 
brandine and monastic reform movements, ending with the 
schools and early scholasticism and vernacular literature. None of 
these subjects is presented in isolation. The novelty of approach 
springs from the fact that the writer has scrapped every conven- 
tional category. The student will find no consecutive treatment of 


5 A. L. Poole, The Obligations of Society in the XII and XIII Centuries (Oxford, 
1946), 13. 

6 R. H. Hilton, ‘Peasant Movements in England before 1381’, Economic History 
Review, 2nd series, ii (1949), 117-136. 

7R. W. Southern, The Making of the Middle Ages (Hutchinson’s University 
Library; 25s.). 
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the growth of states, history of the Church or of institutions, 
economic and social history, Geistesgeschichte. Mr Southern is 
interested in these things much less for themselves than for their 
relations to other things. This is a history of causes and connec- 
tions, though the treatment is factual rather than abstract. Familiar 
facts are shaken into a new pattern with others, less familiar. How 
different they look! And the pattern never stays still; it changes 
before our eyes. To give two illustrations: most text-books give 
us the history of medieval France in terms of the rise of the 
French monarchy to a predominant position vis-d-vis the great 
fiefs. The rise of the fiefs is usually disposed of in a few vague 
sentences. The power of dukes and counts in the early Middle 
Ages appears as a tragic consequence of the weakness of the last 
Carolingians and early Capetians. Here the creation of one of 
these fiefs, the county of Anjou, is presented as a positive achieve- 
ment. The counts were truly creative. They made an orderly 
corner at a time when all secular authority was necessarily local. 
They come to life before us, with their conquests, their crimes, 
their social activities and their religious foundations. We have the 
same clean break with textbooks on the history of medieval 
thought. These tell us about the rise of dialectic to a dominant 
place in the —— of the seven liberal arts and about the applica- 
tion of logic to philosophy and theology. They tell us how, with 
little clue to the why. Mr Southern has more to say on the why 
of the process: “Logic was an instrument of order in a chaotic 
world’. His exposition of this thesis strikes me as the most masterly 
thing of its kind since Boissier in his Fin du paganisme accounted 
for the appeal of rhetoric to the Romans: rhetoric symbolized 
the dominance of mind over matter; a frail orator sways the 
angry mob. Mr Southern’s picture of the logician setting his ideas 
in order is just as convincing and dramatic. 

Sentiment and emotion, both religious and secular, receive 
delicate and feeling treatment. Beneath its gentleness, however, 
this is a ruthless book. Absence of civilized traditions may be a 
help rather than a hindrance in achieving stability. Power founded 
on robbery can make itself respectable. Law throws its mantle 
over the status quo. A successful reform merely changes the 
method of wire-pulling. The growth of comfort and culture for 
the upper classes hardly affect the medieval peasant. The latter, 
whether forced into a slavery that he detests or living in a legal 
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freedom that bears no relation to his economic standard, con- 


tinues his old way of life: ‘the produce of the land had increased 
six fold or ten fold during these centuries, but very little of this 
increase went into the pocket or the stomach of the individual 
peasant’. The author never forgets him. The peasants condition 
as well as support the medieval world. The most characteristic 
qualities of the schoolmen have their roots in a rural society, using 

rimitive methods to wrest a living from the land. The last pages 
of the book suggest the influence of popular piety and popular 
ways of thought on the development of thirteenth-century 
devotions. 

A book as original as this could only have been written by a 
scholar who supplements his special studies by amazingly wide 
reading. We get the benefit of his personal research on Berengar, 
Lanfranc and St Anselm and their circles. Some of it was hitherto 
unpublished, though the modest and untechnical presentation 
might conceal this fact. But Mr Southern is interested in other 
people’s research, a rarer thing. He has digested the findings of 
recent scholarship of the most diverse and difficult kinds. Occasion- 
ally a reader may disagree with him, but only on a shade of 
emphasis. Perhaps the failure of the Second Crusade depressed 
and disillusioned contemporaries rather more than he suggests. 
Perhaps he allows too little importance to the translations of 
Aristotle made direct from the Greek, as against those made via 
Arabic. He has every right to his own interpretation of the evi- 
dence which he knows so well. As a scholarly, readable and origi- 
nal synthesis The Making of the Middle Ages will stand beside Marc 
Bloch’s classic, La société féodale. 

The student who begins with Mr Southern and goes on to The 
Thirteenth Century will have had a rich experience. He will have 
lived with medieval men; he will have examined the springs of 
their thought and their conduct. He will have seen England as a 
small but active part of Latin Christendom, and then Christendom 
as a background to England: both books are European in outlook, 
though one deals with European and the other with English 
history. He will emerge from his experience stimulated and 
possibly appalled at the prospect of so much achievement and 
frustration, so much growth and decay, so many unforeseen con- 
sequences of men’s actions. He cannot remain passive. Both 


authors will whip him into thought. 
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NATURE AND NATURAL THEOLOGY 


LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


[eens who consider theology worth talking about, 


form perhaps a very small minority in the country; but 

at least, apart from Marxists,or humanists at our older 
Universities, very few of them would still maintain that it has 
finally been disposed of by science. Against the background 
threat of total destruction, modern efforts are preferably directed 
to integrating what has been inherited; so it is the relation rather 
than the conflict of science and religion which now provides the 
usual theme in public lectures on those subjects. Two recent 
publications may exemplify this contrast of styles between old and 
new. 

There is little to show that the greater part of Professor Price’s 
Eddington memorial lecture was not written thirty or more 
years ago. Its argument begins with the claim that ‘the material- 
istic conception of human personality . . . is accepted nowadays, 
almost as a matter of course, by the majority of Western educated 
people’. Though there is a disagreement as to the exact form 
materialism takes (Epiphenomenalism, Behaviourism, Marxism 
are suggested ways), it is at least certain, according to science, that 
‘mental processes are inseparable from bodily ones’. Since theism, 
our natural knowledge of God exclusive of particular revelation 
(though Professor Price’s scope is wider, the essential point lies 
here), depends on some direct awareness of him, unmediated by 
the senses, it is thoroughly discredited in a scientific age. But a 
ray of hope shone through the general gloom on the day “when 
the Society for Psychical Research was founded in 1882 by a 
brilliant group of Cambridge men’. Experiments with telepathy 
and clairvoyance now give the theists evidence of the extra- 
sensory cognition which is needed for making good their claims. 

This new evidence is admittedly both puzzling and interesting, 
but surely quite irrelevant to theism. St Thomas managed to be a 
theist of some distinction despite the hampering effect of his 
belief that all human knowledge derives from the senses. The world 
known to sense was for him the starting-point of an effort to 


1 Some aspects of the conflict between Science and Religion. By H. H. Price (C.U.P.; 3/-). 
Christianity in an Age of Science. By C. A. Coulson (O.U.P.; 5/-). 
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show that, since this world does not fully account for itself, it 
must be seen as the effect of a cause outside it. Then, too, the 
properties he attributed to (or rather denied of) the first cause were 
known only through knowledge of its effects (even, incidentally, 
where revelation was in question2); he was quite unaware of 
having any secret information not available to other men. Tradi- 
tional theism in fact has no concern with the truth of a peculiar 
theory of knowledge; it is an argument from the objective data 
of sensible experience. As that argument occupies no more than 
two out of the fifty pages of Professor Price’s lecture, an unusually 
high proportion of it would seem beside the point. And unfortu- 
nately it is scarcely profitable to discuss these two pages here, 
since the terms in which the argument is refuted are too vague 
(e.g. he tells us that the ‘cosmological proof’ fails because ‘it 
cannot be shown that the conception of an unending series of 
finite causes is self-contradictory’. But the sentence remains 
meaningless until the senses of the term ‘cause’ in which it is 
obviously true have been distinguished from those in which it is 
possibly false). 

Why is it so generally supposed that these traditional arguments 
are not to be taken seriously: No doubt the main cause is the 
general acceptance of scientific materialism, but this is effective 
for a very different reason from that proposed by Professor 
Price. Its real effect is to destroy the greater part of the physical 
world’s intelligible content. It follows that hard thought about the 
current interpretations of science might prove a better remedy 
than appeal to ‘the queer and disconcerting facts’ of psychical 
research. We may, indeed, accept the description given in these 
lectures of the two usual forms which materialism exhibits; for 
one, ‘mental events are unilaterally dependent upon physiological 
processes’, while for the other they are ‘merely a special sub-class 
of physical ones’. But common to these two, and quite unques- 
tioned by most materialists, is a dualism of ‘mental’ and ‘physical’ 
events which cannot be accepted. 

Undoubtedly the science of the last two centuries lent some 
plausibility to such a dualism; but after the severe treatment the 
notion has received in the last thirty years it is distinctly surprising 
still to find it being put forward uncritically in 1953. The concep- 
tion of science that lies behind it was disposed of effectively, and, 


2 Summa Theologica Ia, 1, 7 ad 1. 
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one had hoped, finally, by the work of A. N. Whitehead. This 


conception leads, he maintains, to a vicious ‘bifurcation of 
nature’ into two distinct worlds, of which ‘one is the conjecture 
and the other is the dream’.3 One, the world of light-waves and 
nerve-impulses, is thought of as ‘causal nature’; the other, of 
sights and sounds and colours, can then only be ‘apparent nature’ ; 
and they are irrevocably separated by the mind, which receives 
the one and translates it into the other. The only justification for 
this division, argues Whitehead, would be the conviction that 
waves and nerve-impulses are postulated precisely as the sort of 
things which would make us see colours and hear sounds; which 
is obviously absurd. Nor is there any means of relating the two 
worlds; space and time, which ought to perform that function, 
belong only to ‘apparent nature’, and to extend them to ‘causal 
nature’ would be to assume a special privilege for the sense of 
touch, thereby transferring from ‘apparent nature’ the primary 
qualities which touch detects. 

This refusal to admit a duality within nature is not of course 
the same thing as saying that nothing exists beyond nature; the 
argument has nothing to do with metaphysics. It claims that a 
division has been wrongly made, and with disastrous conse- 
quences; for when nature is reduced to ‘causal nature’ by loss of 
everything merely ‘apparent’, it becomes simply unintelligible. 
Knowledge is at once crippled at its source, and ingenuity is 
required to justify its very existence. Small wonder that natural 
theology fell under suspicion during the centuries of dualism, 
despite the efforts of a Descartes to recreate it from ‘mental 
events’ alone. 

Modern theists remain, for all that, curiously indifferent to the 
physical science whose authority is usually claimed for the theories 
that have produced this confusion; they seem as unaware of the 
danger as of their rescue from it. The time has surely come to 
admit that science is a serious attempt to understand nature, and 
must be taken seriously by philosophers even though they intend 
to pass beyond it. That this is not always the case is shown by the 
growing popularity of a theory which dismisses science as 
“purely conceptual’4. Since all knowledge is conceptual it is not 


3 A. N. Whitehead, The Concept of Nature. (1920.) p. 36. 

4 Like so much of the best and worst in modern thought, it is Kantian in inspiration, but 
became known at the beginning of the century through the writings of Henri Poincaré. 
For its simplest form, cf. Kant and Aquinas, G. Ardley (1950). 
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easy to see how the scientific kind can be written off in this way 


as being somehow less ‘real’ than the philosophical. Scientific 
knowledge certainly differs in important ways from other kinds 
of knowledgeS, but it is odd that anyone with any feeling for the 
subject could suppose himself engaged in nothing more than a 
rather complicated game of make-believe. ‘Do away with this 
elaborate machinery of a conceptual nature which consists of 
assertions about things which don’t exist in order to convey 
truths about things which do exist’, exclaims Whitehead, In 
this theory he detects the bifurcation theory ‘in its most attenu- 
ated form’, which identifies all nature with ‘apparent nature’, and 
reduces science to triviality. But drawing the teeth of the scientific 
lion does not, in any case, seem to make it readier to lie down with 
the theistic lamb. Eliminating centuries of investigation into 
nature is not the best way to reach truth about what lies beyond 
nature, since only through nature can it be known. 

But whatever philosophical reason there may be against 
holding either of these dualisms, they will perhaps not entirely 
be disposed of until it has been shown that the reason why they 
were ever thought plausible no longer exists. At this point we may 
turn to Professor Coulson’s Riddell memorial lectures, whose 
emphasis is less on the content of knowledge than on the difference 
of methods used to acquire it. The privileged position which 
physical science used to hold among the other disciplines, and 
which enabled it to declare, in defiance of common sense, that 
nature was ‘a dull affair, soundless, scentless, colourless: merely 
the hurrying of material, endlessly, meaninglessly’, was its 
supposed complete objectivity. The scientist could think of nature 
as spread out before him, independent of him, passively waiting 
to be examined. There was so little doubt about the general 
rightness of this picture, that anything which might tend to 
spoil it had to be sacrificed; the ‘subjective’ elements were 
eliminated, and science stood in proud contrast to art and history, 
philosophy and theology. But even in this restricted field, the 
modern scientist is not so sure. He is now prepared to find anal- 
ogies between his work and that of a creative artist, who con- 
structs patterns to enable himself to make sense of experience. 
Science, says Professor Coulson, is now seen as deeply Kantian. 


$ For a good account cf. E. F. Caldin’s Power and Limits of Science (1949). 
6 op. cit., p. 45. 
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“My science proceeds by the devising of new concepts, to add to 


the framework already available, for the better revealing of this 
pattern. A new concept is acceptable just in so far as it does 
enlarge the pattern by fanite how experiences fit together, and 
at the same time suggests other types of experiment that we might 
make.’ Yet the pattern which arises is not simply due to the 
scientist’s creative powers; he is aware that it comes from outside 
him, for it is accompanied by an impression of being ‘given’, 
This given-ness was of course obvious to the classical physicist, 
and it is a measure of the shift of view that it now needs to be 
stressed; to use Bragg’s words, quoted in the second lecture, 
‘when one has sought long for the clue to a secret of nature, and 
is rewarded by grasping some part of the answer, it comes as a 
blinding flash of revelation . . . of something revealed, and not 
something imagined’. 

Now so thorough-going a Kantianism as Professor Coulson’s 
is, no doubt, questionable; throughout the lectures it is the 
subjective elements of knowledge which are taken as starting 
points, so that the truth of a concept is at first identified with its 
power to co-ordinate experience, and not until the third lecture 
is any attempt made to prove (what, good scientist that he is, 
Professor Coulson never of course doubts) that there is a reality 
which corresponds to these concepts. But the history of philoso- 
phy shows that it is impossible to ‘deduce’ a reality which is not 
accepted, in the fact of ‘given-ness’, from the beginning. Once this 
has es allowed, it may be admitted that the activity of the 
knower has also a part to play in that encounter with reality 
which leads to knowledge, inextricable mixture of contributions 
from object and subject?. We do not stand outside nature, 
spectators of her pageant; we are a part of nature, bound up with 
her. Reflection Poald always have shown this to be true; but 
the success of Cartesian dualism in the theories of classical physics 
obscured it, and it has only become clear again after their break- 


7 Though knowledge for St Thomas meant the identity of knower and known, man 
(it is a measure of his distance from the angels) could only bring this about by activity 
(his intellectus agens). 

8 Professor Coulson maintains that quantum mechanics supports this by showing the 
impossibility of distinguishing between the observer and what he observes. Despite the 
commonness of this opinion, it would seen that the principle of complementarity 
speaks simply of the logical impossibility of applying simultaneously two different 
descriptions of a particular system: it has nothing to do with the human observer. And 
to say, as he does on page 28, that this throws light on the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
is absurd. 
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down8, and with the modern stress on evolution in nature. Our 
account of reality depends on the questions we put, on the lang- 
uage we use; we can no longer ask (as Newton could) what there 
really is. 

The result of all this is to make the scientist’s account of his 
activity (and rarely have scientists been so articulate as in the 
last few decades) very different from the crude realism that used 
to be put forward. Certainly the philosophy behind these accounts 
often continues to seem naive enough to professional philoso- 
phers, but it is no longer impossible to take it seriously. Even if 
his own work did not suffice to show this, the evidence from other 
writers quoted by Professor Coulson would do so, amongst 
which special mention must be made of Professor Polanyi’s 
earlier Riddell lectures, which have obviously inspired some of the 
present work. Professor Polanyi, it will be remembered, stresses 
the personal qualities that the scientist has to bring to this complex 
activity of finding a pattern in experience, a pattern dimly 
apprehended from the start of the research, and waiting to be 
brought to light by the activity of thought. Mechanical 
methods, he insists, could never produce scientific discoveries; 
the researcher must possess a moral integrity, a ‘scientific con- 
science’ that comes from years of training in a living tradition, if 
his judgments are to exhibit that high degree of personal responsi- 
bility they are required to bear. 

Professor Coulson’s central claim thus appears well-founded; 
science comes into line with history, poetry, philosophy, theism; 
all give valid but complementary descriptions of a single reality, 
much as a single mountain is correctly described in different ways, 
depending on one’s point of view. The differences are never 
minimized; Professor Coulson would have no sympathy with 
Californian methods of reduction to vague (though perennial) 
identity. Indeed it would be difficult to say much more than he 
does, for despite Whitehead’s pioneer work, we are still very far 
from any final evaluation of the relative status of scientific and 
other forms of knowledge. The value of these lectures lies in the 
quiet witness of a distinguished scientist to the possibility of finding 
a modus vivendi for such various ways of thought; his conclusion is 
not perhaps very spectacular, but it is in direct contradiction with 
that of Professor Price. . 

It is only fair to mention that these Riddell lectures have a 
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much greater concern with religion than has been indicated. 
Unfortunately it is here that the work is marred for the present 
reviewer by ambiguities arising from a failure to admit the 
distinction which Catholics require between natural and revealed 
religion. On the one hand, there seem to be jumps in the argu- 
ment; the mountain, for instance, known in various ways, 
represents both reality and God. But while it is true that all 
knowledge is implicitly of God9, the word ‘implicit’ here con- 
ceals many years of laborious thinking. On the other hand, by 
not realising that the saving knowledge of the Christian Gospel is 
something different from merely speculative knowledge, Pro- 
fessor Coulson nullifies the bitter struggle of the early Church 
with Greek gnosticism. The ‘given-ness which accompanies all 
knowledge is not, for example, a ‘revelation’ in the same sense as 
religion uses that term. There is, it is true, a profound analogy 
between natural and revealed religion (as Bishop Butler’s classical 
work displays), but analogy is not identity. Failure to take account 
of this forms the weakness of an otherwise helpful discussion. 


9 ‘Omnia cognoscentia cognoscunt implicite Deum in quolibet cognito’. De Veritate, 22, 
2ad1. 


NOTICE 


The April issue of Bracxrriars will be a special number 
devoted to Television. Among the contributors will be Maurice 
Gorham, Freda Bruce Lockhart, Agnellus Andrew, 0.F.M., 
J. A. V. Burke, David Lloyd James and Illtud Evans, o.p. 
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REVIEWS 


Two Essays ON ANALYTICAL PsycHo.tocy. The Collected Works, 

Vol. VII. By C. G. Jung. (Routledge & Kegan Paul; 25s.) 
PsyCHOLOGY AND ALCHEMY. The Collected Works, Vol. XII. By 

C. G. Jung. (Routledge & Kegan Paul; 35s.) 

Von DEN WuRZELN DES BewusstszIns. By C. G. Jung. (Zurich: 

Rascher; DM36.) 

Junc’s PsycHOLoGy AND ITs SoctaL MEANING. By Ira Progoff. (Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul; 18s.) 

C. G. Jung has recently been described as one of the most influential 
of living writers. The extent of his influence and of interest in his work 
in Anglo-Saxon countries is all the more surprising when it is remem- 
bered how few and how unsatisfactory have sen available translations 
of his works in recent years. His earlier works, the fruit of his pioneer 
experimental research, have for long been completely out of print in 
English. Those of his middle period have been somewhat more easily 
obtainable, but their translations have come from several different pens, 
with little regard for mutual consistency, and unaffected by the radical 
revisions and expansions in subsequent editions of the Swiss originals. 
Jung’s enormous output during the past two decades has, with the 
exception of a handful of essays and sketches, been virtually untouched 
by translators and their publishers. The long promised Collected 
Works, in which these defects would be wih have been eagerly 
awaited. 

The great care and labour which has evidently been expended on the 
first two volumes to appear in the series are some explanation of the 
long delay in the fulfilment of this promise. The outcome is a great 
credit to the Editors, Sir Herbert Read, Dr Michael Fordham and Dr 
Gerhard Adler. Mr R. F. C. Hull’s translation, if not a work of inspired 
genius, is one of great pains, combining readableness with accuracy. 
Meticulous care has been lavished on references, cross-references, 
bibliographies and copious indexes. Each paragraph has been numbered 
to facilitate reference; and for practical employment (if not in con- 
venience of format), this English version bids fair to rival even the 
excellent Swiss edition. It has the advantage that its editors have been 
able to plan and arrange the order of contents, and of this opportunity 
they have made the best. 

The whole series is to occupy eighteen volumes. Few of the items 
they are to contain have not been subjected to several rewritings in 
successive editions of the original. It is Jung’s way constantly to expand 
and revise the same work, adding to it new findings and conceptions. 
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This ensures the organic development of his own thought, and an 
incessant self-criticism; but it must greatly complicate the task of 
editors, especially as the same work in a revised form is sometimes given 
a new title or incorporated into a different work. The Two Essays, 
those on “The Psychology of the Unconscious’ and on “The Relations 
between the Ego and the Unconscious’, originated as short articles 
with quite different titles; the editors have interestingly included them 
in their original form as an appendix. The Two Essays have been trans- 
lated before—by H. G. Baynes—from one of the intermediate versions. 
But, even in that form, they have long been out of print. Their selec- 
tion for early publication is particularly welcome: there appears to be 

eneral agreement that they afford by far the best introduction by Jung 
Fimself to his work as a whole. In them we find Jung as a writer at his 
crispest and clearest, and least inclined to deviate from the narrow path 
of strictly psychological exposition, as well as most ready to meet the 


prejudices of his medical colleagues and of the general public. 


But Psychology and Alchemy (of which the original was published in 
1944) was given absolute priority of publication: it is justly claimed that 
‘it is the point of departure for the author’s later researches’. But it is 
no beginner’s book: it makes few concessions to the general reader, and 
fewer still to the practising psychotherapist who may well be left 
guessing whither he is being led from such a point of departure. For 
that he will have to wait till The Psychology of Transference and similar 
works, which show the practical application of Jung’s alchemical 
researches, have been published. Even the case-material which this 
volume contains has been so abstracted from the personal history of the 

atient that the therapeutic relevance of these remote researches is left 
fae from clear. The importance of Jung’s comparison of alchemical 
texts with psychological findings cannot be overestimated; but we 
could sometimes wish that he had left them—with aid from the 270 
illustrations—to speak for themselves, and with fewer excursions into 
opinions and evaluations on subjects outside the strictly psychological 
field. The opening chapter (though offered for the reader unfamiliar 
with analytical psychology) is particularly provocative in this respect. 
After an apology for yas let transferences, it touches lightly on (but 
never gets to grips with) the nature of Christianity, dogma, probabil- 
ism, the Trinity, good and evil, and Eastern and Western civilization, 
but has little about psychology at all. Catholic readers should not be 
too troubled about the remarkable facility with which Jung detects 
‘heresy’, without however making it clear what is his standard of 
Christian orthodoxy. The thesis running through the book that 
alchemy (and, by implication, depth-psychology itself) is a pagan and/ 
or heretical compensation for the one-sidedness of orthodox Chris- 
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tianity deserves a closer examination than is here possible. If there is 
something to be said for its truth de facto, we suspect a closer acquain- 
tance with authentic Catholic theology would show it to be de jure 
groundless—as, indeed, the Catholic alchemists themselves believed. 

Von den Wurzeln des Bewusstseins, subtitled ‘Studies on the Arche- 
type’, contains one valuable brand-new essay on Tree symbolism, with 
thirty-two plates. The remainder of the contents consists of consider- 
ably expanded versions of lectures given to Eranos conferences since 
1934. These include a general essay on archetypes, studies of the par- 
ticular archetypes of the ‘Anima’ and the ‘Mother’, a comparison of the 
gnostic visions of Zosimos with alchemical symbolism, and Jung’s 
extraordinarily penetrating study of the psychological significance of 
Transubstantiation and the symbolism of the Mass—now expanded to 
one hundred pages. The book concludes with “Theoretic Reflections 
on the Nature of the Psychological’, a paper which shows the author’s 
powers for hard thought, no less than do previous papers show his gifts 
for erudite research and deep intuitive understanding. 

Dr Progoff opens with a brief biography of this versatile and extra- 
ordinary personality, seeks to set him in his place in the contemporary 
situation, and then outlines his psychological work with singular 
lucidity. Dr Progoff is no professional psychologist, and his approach 
from outside the ‘school’ is refreshing. He is himself a sociologist, and 
the second part of his book is devoted to the wider implications of 
Jung’s work for society as a whole, and for the direction of social and 
historical studies. He would be the first to admit that his survey of this 
field is as yet only preliminary and somewhat vague; but it is a valuable 
introduction to the important and more detailed work which we expect 
from his pen. Meanwhile, there could be no more satsfactory introduc- 
tion to Jung’s psychology for the general reader who may be concerned 
with its implications for history, past, present and future. 

Victor WHITE, 0.P. 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. Vol. II: Religio depopulata. By Philip 
Hughes. (Hollis & Carter; 42s.) 


The second volume of Father Philip Hughes’ massive study of the 
Reformation in England fulfils the promise of the first. There is the 
same wealth of detailed scholarship, the same penetrating analysis of 
the outlook and assumptions of Tudor England, the same Gedeaigi 
grasp of the formative ideas of Protestantism, and the same objectivity 
and refusal to simplify where multiple causes converge to produce a 
historical situation. This second volume concludes the reign of Henry 
VIII and goes on to cover the influx of Protestant ideas and doctrine 
from the continent, under Cranmer’s patronage, and the authority of 
the guardians of the boy King Edward VI. It ends with the efforts of 
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Mary and her advisers to restore Catholicism in an England where for 
twenty years the foundations of Catholic authority had been progres- 
sively undermined. 

One of the merits of Father Hughes’ historical writing is that, in 
spite of the elaboration of detailed authority with which he supports 
his interpretations, he always contrives to keep key principles clearly 
before the reader’s mind. One of these is that the essential change in the 
religion of England began with the repudiation by Henry VIII of the 
traditional conception of the nature and authority of the Church. From 
that time the Henrician Church of England was decisively separated 
from the mind of ancient and universal Christendom by the setting up 
of a novel conception of a divided Church, with an authority trag- 
mented by the rival claims of Papal and Royal supremacy. Thus the 
way was opened for the entrance of new doctrine, and Father Hughes 
analyses in detail the infiltration, under the authority of the Crown, of 
heretical tendencies through the new formularies of the latter part of 
the reign, the Bishop’s Book of 1537 and the King’s Book of 1543, and 
above all through the authorization of the English Bible, with its 
Lutheran background. In the new king’s reign this gradual infiltration 
swelled into full flood, and the Henrician Church, already potentially 
Protestant, discarded its Catholic life, put on its new dress and became 
so in actuality. 

The Marian Restoration occupies a central position in this volume. 
Here again Father Hughes is notably successful in setting its events in 
true perspective by keeping before the reader’s mind a key principle in 
interpreting the facts. This principle is that for both sides in the 
Catholic-Protestant struggle heresy was a major crime, and it was taken 
for granted by Tudor Englishmen that major crime was punishable by 
a cruel death. The penalty for convicted heresy was regarded much in 
the same light as that for other major crimes. 


That remarkable work Foxe’s Book of Martyrs formed the anti-papist 
mentality of the English nation during two hundred years, and still 
indirectly influences it. It did so by instilling into Protestant English- 
men fierce and violent emotions of resentment at the sufferings of their 
martyrs for what they took to be truth, though the martyrs themselves 
held it right to inflict identical sufferings upon those who persisted in 
Catholic ‘idolatry and superstition’. In later days more tolerant minds 
have not completely exorcized these emotions because the latter fact is 
often forgotten. The question was not yet concerned with tolerance on 
either side; it was wholly one of the absolute rights of truth over false- 
hood. By careful statistics Father Hughes puts the vexed and repugnant 
problem of the Marian burnings in its right proportions by setting it 
against the wider background of the Tudor attitude, shared by all 
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pia towards heresy as crime and towards punishment for crime in 
eneral. 

: His exposition of the interweaving of the intricate threads of inter- 
national and domestic politics and = dre during the difficulties of the 
years of restoration under Mary gives promise that the crowning 
volume of his work, which will deal with the Elizabethan attempt to 
impose on Englishmen a single-pattern state religion, will be of deep 
interest, not only in the tracing of our contemporary Catholic life to its 
heroic sources, but also because of the emergence of Protestant non- 
conformity, the parent of the Free Churches, and the relation of both 
to the Church of England. The strange development of the latter, in 
modern times, derives from the Elizabethan settlement, which has thus 
produced an almost world-wide body, Protestant in essence, yet con- 
taining elements able today to make contacts of sympathy with 
traditional Catholicism in East and West on the one hand and with the 
evangelical religion of Protestantism at home and abroad on the other. 
The Church of England thus holds an important position in the work 
of ecumenical dialogue. In that work history, such as Father Hughes 
gives us, objective, scholarly, yet built upon theological foundations, 
is playing a decisive part. 

Henry ST JOHN, O.P. 


Russian Icons. Introduction by Philipp Schweinfurth. (Iris Colour 
Books; Batsford; 30s.) 


As so often with Batsford publications, the present volume falls into 
two distinct parts to be judged by different standards. In the first place 
it consists of twenty-six reproductions of Russian icons, for the most 
part of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; fourteen of these are in 
colour. Both the photography and the colour reproduction are of a 
high order. The selection has a particular value since many of the panels 
reproduced are almost unknown. So many volumes of reproductions 
have derived ultimately from the Exhibition at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum more than twenty years ago, like the volume published by 
Zwemmer in 1941. But Dr Schweinfurth has chosen the majority of 
his panels from private collections, notably from that of George 
R. Hann at Pittsburgh. His plates, and those in the Zwemmer Russian 
Icons, will ideally supplement each other in the art-history section of 
any library. 

But Dr Schweinfurth has been responsible not only for the selection 
of the plates but for an accompanying essay on the nature and meaning 
of icons. This is far more difficult to assess. He repeats a number of 
familiar generalizations that have been frequently made before by 
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reputable scholars but with which I am personally in intense disagree- 

ment. I could not myself agree that the image ‘was held to be as sacred 

as Scripture’ in Eastern Orthodoxy (p. 24). 1 would hold that the state- 

ment that the priest is an ‘incarnation of an angel’ (p. 40) belies the 

essential sobriety of Greek theological speculation. I am convinced that 

the assertion that “Rubljev lies in a totally different world of rich and 

esoteric neo-Platonism’ ignores the fact that there is no evidence for 

any form of philosophic study in early fifteenth-century Russia. I 

would hold that the recurring emphasis on the ‘changelessness’ of 
Russian icons is sufficiently disproved by the illustrations themselves. 

Yet fifteen years study of the subject have made me realize that, 

untenable as such propositions may seem, they are still maintained by, 
scholars worthy ol all respect; no one could deny that Dr Schweinfurth 

is among their number. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


Carpinat Gasquet. By Shane Leslie. (Burns and Oates; 21s.) 


English Cardinals have been few enough to merit a biography apiece, 
but there are other grounds than mere scarcity-value to justify a Life 
of Cardinal Gasquet: in fact it is a matter of some surprise that we 
should have had to wait twenty-four years before this book appeared. 
Although Cardinal Gasquet could hardly be called a great man, he 
touched English Catholic life at a number of important points, and, 
what is especially significant, they were just those points where the 
interest or prejudices of his non-Catholic fellow-countrymen would be 
likely to be aroused. As an historian he combated the consecrated 
Protestant view of the English Reformation, which, although it now 
lies shattered by other hands than Gasquet’s, was still almost unassailed 
when Gasquet began to write. Again, he was one of the chief pro- 
tagonists in the movement which culminated in the Papal Condemna- 
tion of Anglican Orders in 1896, the reverberations of which are by no 
means stilled yet. Finally, as a Cardinal in Curia during the years of the 
First World War, Gasquet was, as Sir Shane Leslie well brings out, a 
lone English voice making known in no uncertain tones the cause of 
England and her allies. 

As an historian Gasquet’s reputation has not worn too well, and it is 
one of the merits of this book that his limitations are freely admitted, 
while his very real achievements receive due acknowledgment. More- 
over, in those achievements the author shows clearly the great debt 
which Gasquet owed to that forgotten scholar of genius, Edmund 
Bishop: in fact, in some respects it is Bishop who is the hero of this 
book rather than Gasquet. When Gasquet had Bishop at his side his 
work was unassailable; without his co-operation he sometimes faltered. 
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The interesting, if slightly confusing, chapter on the condemnation of 
Anglican Orders emphasizes the importance of this partnership, for it 
was Bishop’s initial discovery of the Marian documents which pro- 
vided Gasquet with the ammunition to flatten the Abbé Portal and the 
other ‘Frenchers’. 

Sir Shane Leslie, who on the first page of his book in confusing a 
monk’s cowl with his hood shows a certain understandable lack of 
familiarity with the intimacies of monastic life, wisely allows Gasquet 
to speak for himself as a monk and religious superior; but it is a pity 
that the autobiographical fragment, which forms the third chapter of 
the book, says little or nothing about the revolutionary changes in the 
structure of the English Benedictine congregation at the turn of the 
century. Abbot Gasquet played no inconsiderable part in those monastic 
excitements, and an account from his pen would have added an interest- 
ing specimen to the other cats which Sir Shane has let out of this 
guinea bag. 

WILLIAM PRICE, 0.5.B. 


THE ExperiENCE OF DEATH; and THE Morat PRosLeM OF SUICIDE. 
By P. L. Landsberg. (Rockliff; 8s. 6d.) 
WALLs ARE CRUMBLING. By J. M. Oesterreicher. (Hollis & Carter; 30s.) 
The idea of death must have been always vivid to Paul Landsberg 
throughout his short life. A Jew, he fled from Germany on Hitler’s rise 
to power, and died eventually in a concentration camp. Perhaps this 
accounts for a lucidity and freedom from jargon unusual in a German 
philosopher. These essays reveal a character attractive in its sincerity; 
yet philosophically they remain somewhat ambiguous. In the first 
essay, the pagan philosophers’ attitude to death is examined with con- 
siderable acuteness of judgment; he concludes of the stoic solution that 
‘this marriage of reason and death conveys a note of hesitation’, and 
of the Platonic, that the answer is shown forth, as by the death of 
Socrates, rather than argued convincingly. To a pagan world ‘the 
person was not yet disclosed, and the sense of death remained hidden’. 
Yet when he comes to the Christian solution, Landsberg somehow 
seems to be expecting too much from it, perhaps because he was still 
standing outside it. The mystical experience of St Theresa, with which 
the essay ends, is not brought into relation with what has gone before. 
The same discontinuity between natural and supernatural can be felt 
in the essay on suicide. Landsberg is dissatisfied with St Thomas’ 
arguments for its unlawfulness (II-II, 64, 5) for the curious reason that 
they would not deter a man determined on taking his life. This was 
scarcely the audience for whom they were intended. If Landsberg 
could have accepted them more completely, he might have seen that 
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the Christian command to bear our cross is not an extraneous solution 
but something deeply rooted in our nature. 

In looking at Landsberg’s heroic life and death, we cannot doubt that 
he discovered Christ. It is for this reason that he is included in Fr 
Oesterreicher’s book, along with Bergson, Husserl, Reinach, Scheler, 
Picard, and Edith Stein. Never in large numbers, but steadily, through 
the ages, God has received back into the kingdom his ‘Israel according 
to the flesh’. It was a magnificent idea to trace the pattern of this return, 
slow, not always complete, but certainly never sham, in a study of the 
lives and writings of these seven philosophers. The book, with its 
close on a thousand references, its compressed versions of so many 
major works, is a monument of patient study. Unfortunately its total 
effect, on one reader at least, is to produce an acute mental indigestion. 
Fr Oesterreicher has here collected the material for at least seven books, 
and it is to be hoped that he will one day write some of them. Cardinal 
Newman, to whom he has had the happy idea of dedicating his book, 
is a proof that for full control of one’s material, constant writing and 
rewriting is necessary. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


GHOsTs AND Potrterczists. By Herbert Thurston, s.J., edited by J. H. 

Crehan, s.j. (Burns & Oates; 16s.) 

In the fourteen years which have elapsed since Fr Thurston’s death 
two other volumes on Poltergeists have been published (by Sacheverell 
Sitwell and Harry Price), but such was the richness of the material he 
left behind that the present collection of reprints from The Month and 
other journals does not overlap with either volume. Nor can either 
author compete with him in scholarship or in the easy skill with which 
these astonishing tales are presented. If a modern poltergeist so far for- 
gets itself as to ite. or tease, or raise fires or get into the Jaw courts, 
Father Thurston was able to range the centuries and to show, often 
from recondite contemporary sources, that this had happened before 
and in strangely similar fashion. Most of the stories will be familiar to 
amateurs of the occult, but many of his examples are here made avail- 
able to English readers for the first time. For example, in a delightful 
essay we are given the original report to the Pope on the ‘gristly ghost 
of Guy’, most famous of medieval spectres, who manifested himself 
to the Dominican Prior of Alais and his brethren in 1323 in a singularly 
convincing manner. 

In view of the author’s reputation as a ruthless sceptic, it is noteworthy 
that the book lays itself open to some criticism, on a charge of lapses 
into credulity. Not (as Father Crehan points out) that Father Thurston 
was ever betrayed by mere newspaper reports or by pseudo-scientific 
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jargon (his silence on some much-publicized modern cases was elo- 
quent), but he does seem to have accepted too readily highly dubious 
storie ssent him by Catholic correspondents, no doubt in all good faith. 
One suspects he was over-compensating for a tendency to be exces- 
sively critical. One of these narratives (an Irish case) is in my view well 
worthy of study, not as an example of poltergeist activity, but as an 
example of the unreliability of testimony which results when a parent 
becomes mentally unbalanced and the children’s imaginations are 
stimulated to run riot; the episode has a distinct relevance to certain 
stories of pious visions. 

On the very obscure subject of the causation of these phenomena 
(assuming that they are genuine), Father Thurston has no definite 
theory to offer, but in his final chapter he brilliantly summarizes all that 
can usefully be said, in the present state of our knowledge. We seem to 
be confronted by some unknown force which influences matter in a 
way which transcends the known laws of physics. Is it operated by a 
non-human intelligence? And, if so, what sort of intelligence is 
responsible for such senseless and chaotic manifestations? 

On ghosts other than poltergeists, who may not be ghosts at all, the 
book hardly touches, but an extremely interesting appendix on the 
‘exorcism of haunted houses’ should not be overlooked. It shows that, 
contrary to general belief, the Church is little interested in ghosts and 
has never made any provision in its official ritual for the exorcism of 
places, though it has always recognised the duty of exorcism of persons 
alleged to be possessed. “There seems to be no recognition of ghosts or the 
spirits of the dead as such and there is no suggestion that the souls of 
men are likely to return to haunt the scenes amidst which they for- 
merly dwelt on earth’, though the possibility could not have been 
wholly rejected, as the tale of the ‘Ghost of Guy’ clearly shows. After 
long search, Father Thurston found what he was looking for, a form 
of ritual for ‘a house troubled by an evil spirit’ in an edition of the 
Rituale Romanum published in Madrid in 1631. Was this dignified and 
beautiful ceremonial ever used, and with what results? This is the least 
of many questions raised, but left unanswered, by this fascinating book. 


LETITIA FAIRFIELD 


RELIGION AND THE MoperN Minp. By W. T. Stace. (Macmillan; 21s.) 

Professor Stace rejects the fashionable empiricism which denies the 
possibility of metaphysics and he thinks there are good reasons for 
rejecting subjectivism and relativism in ethics. But he is equally dis- 
satisfied with what is—in the United States—the traditional alternative 
position, that of Idealism; and he does not take seriously the claims of 
neo-Thomism. Further, it seems to him that the theistic religions are 
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committed to a theology which is incoherent and self-contradictory; 
and yet he cannot rid himself of the notion that religion in some general 
sense is important and even ‘true’. 

Professor Stace deals first with what he calls ‘the medieval world- 
picture’. His treatment is not really founded upon much knowledge of 
the Middle Ages—at least, Professor Stace does not use such knowledge 
as he may have. He seems unaware of recent work on medieval science 
and cosmology; and it is hard to suppose that an attentive student of 
Aquinas or Scotus could write that for the men of the Middle Ages ‘this 
psychological being, God, created the world at some time in the past’. 
The only two points in which he seems really interested are that in the 
Middle Ages men believed in the validity of teleological explanations 
and in the existence of an objective moral order. These two beliefs 
have tended to decay with the rise of the natural sciences. Professor 
Stace inquires whether belief in the validity of natural science logically 
necessitates disbelief in teleological explanations and in an objective 
moral order. Here he has many excellent things to say; and he con- 
cludes that the connection between the rise of natural science and these 
trends in ethics and metaphysics is psychological rather than logical. 

Next, he discusses the modern world-view—Naturalism—and the 
various philosophical reactions to it. He sees no prospect of the reign 
of Naturalism being overthrown, though he seems not to approve of 
it and he thinks it ‘has brought despair into the world’. 

Finally, he discusses the problems of religious truth and of morals. 
Very briefly, and stripped of the nuances present in the text, his con- 
clusions are that religious doctrines are salutary myths but do not have 
the kind of existential import which they carry for the believer; and 
that the solution to both the religious and the ethical problems is to be 
found in the experience of the mystics. This experience is the same in all 
religions. God is neither subjective (a feeling or an idea) nor objective 
(a mind existing over against finite minds); existence can be neither 
attributed nor denied to him. 

Professor Stace is very much on the side of the angels, but he has 
written a naive and at times tedious book. If he were more familiar 
with the writings of Christian philosophers and theologians or even 
with the writings of such a Buddhist scholar as the late Ananda 
Coomaraswamy he would not so readily assume that they profess 
doctrines so confused and silly as those he attributes to them and 
demolishes with such vigour. He ends very finely by saying that in the 
history of the Cosmos can be seen ‘not merely the futile . . . efforts for 
survival or pleasure of an animated piece of clay, but an influx into the 
darkness of such a life of a light which has its source in that which is 
eternal’. We would respectfully suggest that, perhaps unconsciously, 
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Professor Stace is ‘quoting’ from the prologue to St John’s Gospel. The 
teaching of this Gospel is that we are faced not only with Light and 
Life but also with this Life and Light in human flesh and blood. This 
always tends to be a stumbling-block for philosophers; but since 
philosophizing is a part of what it means to be human, even philo- 
sophy is within the scope of the Redemption. 

J. M. CAMERON 


Tue ENGLIsH Primers (1529-1545). Their Publication and Connection 
with the English Bible and the Reformation in England. By Charles 
C. Butterworth. (Pennsylvania University Press, $6; London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege; 48s.) 

Considering that the early sixteenth-century primers formed both 
the first reading manual (whence their name) of a child’s impression- 
able years, and also the adult layman’s most widely used spiritual book, 
it seems obvious they should repay study. Now for the first time a 
group of these primers, the output of only sixteen among the almost 
four leadned years covered by Hoskins’ great catalogue, has been fully 
analysed and related to the historic context which produced them. 
Researches made public in 1941 in The Literary Lineage of the King 
James Bible led Mr Butterworth to undertake this further study, which 
illuminates the years immediately preceding the first authorized 
English Bible and the Book of Common Prayer, with material which 
will interest alike students of history, literature, liturgy and biblio- 

raphy. 

r It iene that a Catholic Bible in English might have appeared a 

century earlier than the Protestant version first officially sanctioned, 

had not Lollardy provoked the Constitutions of Clarendon (1408) to 
forbid anyone translating any text of holy scripture into English on his 
own authority. Under this ban (with the Church still delaying any 
official translation of her own) the early printers, including several 
abroad who for other markets were pouring out official French, Dutch 
or Spanish horae, for the English market had to print all scriptural 
passages in Latin and only non-scriptural sections in English. First to 
defy the ban were some extremist reformers who turned this most 

popular lay prayerbook wholly into English and forged thereby a 

weapon for doctrinal attacks against the Church. Aside all credit for 

attacking real abuses, which devout Catholics had long been attacking, 
the reformers probably won whatever popularity was theirs by cham- 

ioning the free circulation of the vernacular scriptures. The reason- 
ableness of this demand in an age of rapidly spreading literacy, masks, 
perhaps even today, the real issue. What the reformers claimed was not 
simply vernacular scriptures but freedom to translate and interpret 
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them in their own way, an altogether different thing and the core of 
Protestancy, which for the Church as the divinely warranted inter- 
preter of Scripture substituted private interpretation without guarantee. 

When sanction came for an English Bible and primer, Cranmer was 
primate and the Reformation Parliament had done its revolutionary 
work, so that orthodoxy was determined henceforth by the royal pope 
and his counsellors. Doctrinal shifts could make proscribed texts into 
prescribed ones. It is fascinating to watch the author trace the political 
events and the struggle between tradition and innovation as they 
affected, and were reflected in, the editing and printing of these prayer 
books, which can sometimes even have their dates established by 
reference to Henry’s current wife. Occasionally, apparent unfamiliarity 
with the Catholic sources leads the author to attribute Lutheran origins 
erroneously, e.g. to the grace (p. 33), still used today in monasteries, 
and to the prayer of Jonas (p. 37), a standard feature in earlier Latin 
Sarum primers. But a work so painstaking as Mr Butterworth’s, built 
on close study of original material now scattered in a dozen libraries in 
two continents, stands in no danger of being superseded. 

Davip Rocers 


A History oF France. By Lucien Romier. Translated and adapted by 

A. L. Rowse. (Macmillan, 30s.) 

To write a complete history of a great country in one volume is a 
noble and very difficult task, the difficulty lying in the proportions 
chosen between narration and commentary. A mere factual record 
would be dull, but if one generalizes over the features of a period, one 
has to presume that the reader has at least a bare knowledge of the facts 
one is generalizing about. M. Romier has, rightly, not hesitated to take 
this risk, and to assume that the reader has a basic knowledge of French 
history, and as a consequence this is, as a whole, a very readable book 
and M. Romier’s comments are lively, balanced and enlightening. 
Perhaps he is happiest in his description of the evolution of Roman Gaul 
into Capetian France, with a valuable emphasis on the social changes 
brought about during this period. Mr Rowse read this book in manu- 
script and made it a labour of love to translate and complete it after the 
author’s death. His translation, after a shaky start, gains in pace and 
idiom as the book proceeds, and the part he has written himself, the 
later chapters, are a very useful summary of France’s immediate his- 
torical background. It may sound ungenerous to say that Mr Rowse 
occasionally writes as an Englishman, but one feels sure that M. Romier 
would be as grateful as all the readers of this book will be for this act of 


piety. 
P.F. 





